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Secrion I. Voyace From Lonpon to Hamsure. 


Tue poet Rogers, in one of his agreeable essays, describes 
England as a nation of travellers, and assigns as a reason the 
numerous aids to locomotion with which nature and art 
have supplied us. And “none,” says he, “ want an excuse. 
If rich, they go to enjoy; if poor, to retrench; if sick, tu 
recover ; if studious, to learn; if learned, to relax from their 
studies. But whatever they may say, whatever they may 
believe, they go for the most part on the same errand ; nor 
will those who reflect think that errand an idle one.” ' 

It is not necessary that the writer of the following hasty 
sketch should state what place he occupies in the above 
classification : it will suffice for him to say, in the language 
of the accomplished writer just quoted, that “travel, and 
foreign travel more particularly, restores to us in a great 
degree what we have lost. When the anchor is heaved, 
we double down the leaf; and for awhile, at least, all effort 
is over. The old cares are left clustering round the old 
objects; and at every step, as we proceed, the slightest cir- 
cumstance amuses and interests. All is new and strange. 
We surrender ourselves, and feel once ‘again as children. 
Like them we enjoy eagerly; like them, when we fret, we 
fret only for the moment; and here the resemblance is 
very remarkable, for if a journey has its pains as well as its 
pleasures, (and there is nothing unmixed in the world,) the 
pains are no sooner over than they are forgotten, while the 
pleasures live long in the memory.” 

Having during many years known Germany through 
the medium of her literature and science, it was with plea- 
sure, qualified only by the absence from a happy home, that 
I sought a nearer acquaintance. After the usual prelimina- 
ries of procuring a passport and a place on board the Ham- 
burg steamer, I proceeded late one night in August to the 


Custom-house stairs, in order to get on board the vessel 
Vor, XXII, ¥ : 
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which was to start at four o’clock on the following morning. 
The cabman was driving past the spot, but two or three 
porters, with the dignity of men who know their business 
and are invested with a little authority, stopped the cab— 
shouted out, “John Bull, Hambr’,” and on my ready 
affirmative, directed to the cabman a few reproachful words, 
hauled out my luggage, and proceeded with it at a rapid pace 
to the water’s edge, stowed it in a boat, assisted me in, and 
instantly disappeared. Within two minutes of leaving my 
land conveyance I was in the midst of the river, and 
began to appreciate a most remarkable scene. The heavens 
above were lit with stars, which shone clear and bright as 
on a frosty winter’s night; our way was through a forest of 
masts, each vessel showing its appropriate light and illu- 
mined cabin windows, but all so perfectly still, and so per- 
fectly reflected by the smooth water, that it was difficult to 
mark the line between shadow and substance. Such a scene 
as this was necessary to the appreciation of the feeling which 
dictated Wordsworth’s beautiful sonnet, said to have been 
composed on Westminster Bridge a little later than the hour 
at which I witnessed a similar scene :— 


Earth has not anything to show more fair : 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty: 

This city now doth like a garment wear 

The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples, lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep!. 

The river glideth at its own sweet will: 

[In truth] the very houses seem asleep, 

And all that mighty heart is Jying still! we 
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The transition from the open boat to the stgam-vessel was 
from repose to activity! every one seemed to strive in the 
bustle proporatory to a voyage except the tenants of the 
sleeping cabin, who, by the light of a large shaded lamp, were 
seen snugly occupying their dormitories, (which appeared 
like a collection of huge es Ys say and who proved 
themselves to be well-seasoned travellers, by snoring in spite 
of the noise to which everybody else beeened ta some shape or 
other to contribute. The interruptions to sleep during the 
night were numerous; one man in attempting to improve 
the light extinguished it, and diffused the fumes of oil, to the 
great annoyance of his neighbours, whose expressions of dis- 
satisfaction and calls for the steward, were loud and — 
on another occasion a military man called to take leave of 
a friend, and by dint of shaking and shouting succeeded in 
rousing him and everybody else. The noises on deck were 
of a more varied description, but they gradually subsided 
one by one, and all seemed to be reposing, when suddenly 
a tremendous tr-r-r-r-r, to which everything and everybody 
vibrated sympathetically, banished sleep for awhile, and 
produced sundry ejaculations about getting up the steam ; 
time for starting, punctuality, &c. After snatching about 
two hours sleep, | went en deck at half-past six, and found 
the morning fresh and beautiful, and the steamer advancing 
rapidly towards the sea, Just below Gravesend a singular 
and melancholy sight appeared ; the tall masts of a schooner 
appeared some ten of twelve feet above the surface of the 
water, while the bedy of the craft rested on the bed of the 
river,—the vessel havin sunk during the night, Asthe hour 
of breakfast arrived, Are passengers gradually assembled 
on deck ;—they were of a motley description, several 
English, a Hamburg merchant with his family, a Greek, 
a Jew, several Germans, and a family from Mexieo—the 
father a German, the mother a Spaniard—and the children 
conversing in both the languages of thelr parents; the 
father had been absent fram Germany twenty years, and was 
returning to his native village to end his days. 

The day was one of unqualified enjoyment; the weather 
calm and lovely; my companions pleasant and obliging; 
the captain's table abundantly furnished; and health and 
appetite invigorated by the sea-breege, The second night 
was passed in uninterrupted sleep; the volee of the steward 
awoke me, and I saw through the little loop-hole of a win- 
dow in the opposite berth the bright waves reflecting the 
morning sun. The seeond day was as fine and delightful as 
the first. Towards the afternoon we passed in the distance 
the little island of Heligoland, or Holyland, so named from 
the Temple of Bertha, the goddess worshipped~by the 
ancient Saxons, which stood on it. The circumference of 
the island is not more than two miles; it is situated near 
the mouths of the Elbe and Weser; but the sea is fast con- 
suming its shores; and will probably ere long convert it 
into a sand-bank. It was ceded to Great Britain in 1807, 
and is chiefly inhabited by fishermen, sailors, and pilots. 
The old flag of the island consisted of three horizontal 
stripes, white, green, and red; said to have been derived 
from the physical peculiarities as expressed in the following 
rhyme: 

White is our sand, 
Green is our land, 
And Red is our strand, 


At about half-past ten on the second night we cast anchor 
at the mouth of the Elbe, there not being sufficient water to 
cross the bar. After another tranquil night, during which 
the boat had again moved onwards, we approached the light- 
house and the little town of Cuxhaven, a favourite watering 

lace, to which the inhabitants of Hamburg resort for sea- 

athing. Beyond Cuxhaven the right bank of the Elbe 
belongs to Hanover ; it is flat and uninteresting, and covered 
by a sea-dyke: many village churches, however, became 
visible, and appeared to be quaint slight little buildings, such 
as we see in old German prints; the trees were chiefly 
pollard willows. The appearance of the left bank of the 
river presents a marked contrast: the land belongs to 
Holstein, and rises in gentle slopes covered with wood, and 
dotted with handsome villas and gardens belonging to 
Hamburg merchants. The long, straggling, fishing village 
of Blankenese peeps picturesquely from amid the shade of 
ee of pine and birch. The last place before reaching 

lamburg is Altona, separated from the former place only 
by a creek, yet within the Danish territory. It has shared 
much of the mercantile prosperity of Hamburg, so that the 
merchants of the latter place bestow upon it the soubriquet 
of All-zu-nah, or All-too-near, The first appearance of 








Hamburg from the river was picturesque; its lofty houses 
with fronts coloured white, light yellow, and red; sharp 
roofs, pointed gables, numerous storehouses, wharfs, and 
shipping were glittering in the morning sun: its ‘curious 
boats were sometimes freighted with the peasant girls of 
Vierland, in their picturesque attire, and moved along by a 
process which our Thames watermen would denounce; for 
while with us the boatman sits with his face to the boat’s 
stern, and pulls backwards, the Elbe boatman stands erect, 
looks at the stern, and plies the oar by pushing the handie 
from him. 
Secrion II, 
A Day in Hamsure. 


The free city of Hamburg displays its liberality over most 
other places on the Continent, in allowing passengers and 
their luggage to enfer without search. The waterman 
conveys you from tlie steamer, to a sort of watchhouse 
on a wooden jetty, where an officer enters your name 
on a slate, with the number of your packages, and on 
being assured that ys / contain no merchandize, you are 
allowed to pass up a ladder to a guard-house where soldiers 
on duty are smoking, and chatting, and laughing with 
soldiers off duty, while numerous porters and drosky 
drivers solicit your patronage ; so that unless you have pre- 
viously decided what to do, and where to go, the novelty of 
the scene is likely to confuse and bewilder. For my part I 
was happy under the guidance of q very friendly German, 
whose aequaintanee I had formed on board the packet, and 
whose kindness extended during the whele journey to 
Berlin, nor did it cease there, for he gave me several press- 
ing invitations to visit his family and partake ef his hospi- 
talit . This is only one instance, out of many, in which 
the demeanour of a fellow travelley was more like that of 
an intimate friend than of a passing stranger, 

Having passed some antiquated and populous streets, a 
sudden turn brought to our view the destructive effects of 
the late fire; we made our way through long streets of ruins 
=a modern Pompeli—the effect was striking and melan- 
choly, and lit up by the bright morning sun, the ruins stood 
out in all their ru deformity, very different indeed from 
the effect produced at a later hour, when we viewed them 
by moonlight, Ruins in general look picturesque by moon- 
light, because the eye is rw enly with outlines and 
masses, Which the imagination is busy in investing with 
the romance of bygone times; but on this brilliant day, the 
ruins of Hamburg stood out as ugly records of much suffering 
and distress, and presented nothing but masses of rubbish 
which wearied as they offended the eye. 

We were soon comfortably lodged in Streit’s Hotel, or 
rather in that portion of it which had survived the calamity, 
by far the greater part having been blown up to stop the pro- 
ote of the flames in that direction. The heat of the day 

eing excessive we refreshed ourselves with a very delightful 
beverage, viz., Moselle wine and Selzer water from the 
celebrated Brunnen of the Duke of Nassau ; these liquids 
being mingled in ad libitum proportions, powdered white 
sugar is added, productive of a brisk effervescence, the very 
sight of which is a luxury in hot weather. We then sallied 
out to view the town, first taking the precaution to secure 
corner places in the Schnell post which was to start for 
Berlin at nine o’clock in the evening. 

Hamburg presents an odd mixture of old and new build- 
ings. The old houses are tall, grotesque, and ugly; the streets 
paved with little round sharp projecting stones, most painful 
for a stranger to traverse, while the space on either side, 
which by right pertains to the foot passengers, is blocked 
up with cattle, old book stalls, fruit sellers, earthenware, 
old iron, and pedlars discoursing most eloquently on the 
merits of their wares. Many of the streets are flanked by 
dirty canals of stagnant water, and some of these that, from 
the heat of the weather, consisted of little else than mud, 
were exhaling most unwholesome odours. These canals 
are supplied by damming up the Alster, a small river flow- 
ing into the Elbe, which, after forming a lake opposite a 
handsome row of houses on the Jungfernstieg, is let off 
through sluices, and after turning some flour mills, is dis- 
tributed in minute channels over the town. One serious 
inconvenience arising from this arrangement is, that in 
winter, after a prevalence of west winds, which drive the 
waters of the German Ocean into the mouth of the Elbe, 
the streets through which the canals pass become flooded, 
and as the labouring classes in these streets inhabit under- 
ground cellars, the tenants are driven from them by the 
waters, which remain there for days together, and leave 
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behind them ooze and mud. The inhabitants of the upper 
stories ate compelled by law to receive and succour their 
humble brethren during the flood ; but as the poor people 
naturally prefer their own homes to the hearth of the 
stranger, they reoceupy their cellars long before they are 
iry; and ague, fever, and rheumatism are the frequent 
consequences. 

The Jungfernstieg, or Maiden’s Style, is the most cele- 
brated publie walk in Hamburg. On one side, through its 
whole length, is a row of handsome houses, a broad carriage 
road, and a walk planted with four rows of trees, bearing 
marks of the late conflagration, and bounded on the other 
side by the Alster just alluded to. 

In these busy bustling streets the stranger’s attention is 
caught by the Hamburg servants and the Vierlander peasant 

irls. Before dinner the former may be seen in gee num- 
fers going to or from market, gaily attired with lace caps 
and kid gloves; a splendid shawl is used to conceal the 
market-basket and its contents—a custom so general in this 
city that the means of the owner are often stretched to 
the utmost to procure a handsome shawl; those used by 
the servants of opulent families are often of considerable 
value, and descend like an heir-loom from mother to 
daughter. The Vierlander peasants are so called from being 
natives of several little lands or districts about the city, 
some depending on Hamburg, and some on Hanover. These 
districts are generally rich marsh lands, their inhabitants 
wealthy, and the women, on gala days, are said to wear 
diamonds and jewels that a princess would not scorn. 
Each district has a costume somewhat resembling that of the 
Swiss: the people are generally handsome, and look, neat 
and lively. They give the markets and streets of Hamburg, 
where they stand with flowers and fruits, a gay sud animated 
appearance. We were also struck with the appearance of 
the Reiten Diener, or body-guard of the magistrates, in 
their black dresses, their necks adorned with plaited ruffs, 
their heads with curled and powdered wigs, their backs 
with short Spanish cloaks, and their sides with swords. 
These personages, sixteen in number, act the part of mourners 
at funerals, and merry-makers at marriages; the Hamburgers 
never appear in person at a funeral, but employ those whose 
business it is—to mourn, 

At three o’clock we visited the Exchange—a new and 
handsome building, standing uninjured in the midst of ruin 
and desolation, ‘The merchants determined, if possible, to 
save this building, and therefore locked up a number of 
their body within the edifice, thus involving the despe- 
rate alternative on the incarcerated persons, either to save 
the building or perish with it. They happily succeeded in 
saving it, and the Hamburger now points it out to the 
stranger with pride and satisfaction: first, that the buildin 
is a noble one, and worthy of a large commercial city; an 
secondly, that so noble a building was saved from the flames 
by what we are disposed to regard as a harsh, if not unjust, 
mode of obtaining the exertions of their fellow-citizens. 

The Exchange is a square building, with a central space, 
the four sides being occupied above and below with retiring 
rooms for private converse—coffee rooms, reading rooms, 
dining rooms, &c., &c. In the great central square the 
merchants meet daily, from three to four, each one in his 
appointed place conversing by turns with brother merchants 
from every mercantile spot on the globe. The swarms of 
this mercantile hive soduned on uninterrupted hum, which, 
reinforced and reverberated by the lofty glazed roof, had a 
peculiar effect on the ear. 

The fire, which lasted from the 5th to the 8th of May 
last, consumed sixty streets and squares, including above 
two thousand houses and many public buildings. This 
calamity was still a common topic of conversation—books 
and prints, descriptive of the fire, were every where offered 
for sale. Our Senlleglecs is copied from one of these 
prints, and very accurately represents an interesting group of 
ruins, viz., those of St. Nicholas’ Church and of the old 
Exchange. At nine o’clock on the morning of the 5th of 
May, after the fire had been burning and extending with 
fearful rapidity, during eight hours, the chief of the fire 
brigade reported to the senate, that St. Nicholas’ Church 
was in great danger, A number of men were instantly 
ordered to the spot, water was hauled up into the tower, and 
an engine was kept playing upon the walls; but all to no 
Parposs, The wood-work covered with copper plates soon 

ecame intensely hot, and at about one o'clock smoke, 
i with steam, was seen to ascend from the tower. 
All further exertion was now in vain, although flames were 
not seen to issue from it until two hours later. These 
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scarcely lasted half an hour, when the tower with its steeple 
toppled over, and fell with great violence, striking and 
setting fire to many of the neighbouring houses. Shortly 
before the fall, the fine old chimes played the hour ag 
clearly and melodiously as ever—singing as it were their 
own funeral song, together with that of the tower, and 
shortly after, of the whole church. 

St. Nicholas’ Church was one of the oldest churches in 
Hamburg. It dates from 1164-1168, Its length was 400 
feet, its breadth 150 feet ; the height of the tower alone was 
400 feet. Its spire rested upon eight copper gilt balls. In the 
year 1826 the interior was entirely renovated; the splendid 
paintings, carvings, and statues were cleaned and restored, 80 
as to produce a highly pleasing effect. The organ was of 
ey size, and the best in Hamburg or its neighbourhood, 

n the morning of this unhappy day people had with 
great exertions filled the nave of this church with property 
of varied description, all of which was not only lost Put con- 
tributed to augment the flames which consumed the sacred 
building. In the evening the flames extended to the old 
Exchange, which burnt with such fierce effect that nothing 
remained but the old portal, This building was for the 
most ec constructed of wood covered with copper. The 
neighbouring Rath, or council-house, an extensive massive 
building, was blown down by cannon in order to stay the 
at of the flames in this quarter. 

e select the following passages from a few of the books 
descriptive of the fire: they are evidently written by eye 
witnesses of the scenes they describe. The titles of these 
books are various; such as Hamburg’s Fate and Hamburg's 
Consalation. _Hamburg’s Fatal May-days. The Fire of 
Hamburg. Hamburg’s Days of Sorrow during the Siege. of 
1818 and the Fire of 1842. In some of these books the 
writers are not content with a simple narration of the truth, 
but seek to adorn it by flighty description and copious 
extracts from Schiller’s beautiful Song of the Bell, in which 
a town on fire is very finely described. Still, however, from 
the nature of the subject, and one’s presence on the spot, 
these little books are deeply interesting. 

“‘ During the whole night of the 5th of May the sky was 
glowing like afurnace. A dense smoke, mingled with steam, 
constantly ascended, and the whole conflagration was ren- 
dered more violent by a strong south-west wind. The spec- 
tacle was however*most horribly grand as seen from the end 
of the Jungfernstieg,—the sea of flames was rolling onward 
with a lithe and nimble motion, lighting up everything in 
its progress; converting darkness, not into the brightness of 
day, but only making the surrounding gloom more horribie. 
Before us stood the massive church-tower, from which 
ascended the giant flames, coloured red and green with the 
molten metal: the roof of the church still continued to blaze. 
And far and wide around houses were burning and falling; 
whilé the thunder of cannon, which blew down other houses 
in order to give a check to the flames, fell painfully upon 
the ear. In the mid-distance the Binnen Alster presented 
its broad sheet of calm water, in which the flames played 
fitfully ; on the opposite bank, between the blazing ruins 
and the water, there yet stood a row of small houses buried 
in the shade:—there the water was rushing through the 
sluices with melancholy sound, and everywhere was a wild 
rush and cry, the precipitous thronging of men, women, and 
children, coaches and cars laden with goods, all hurrying in 
confusion over the bridge. In the midst of all this was 
heard, forcing its way from time to time, the hollow rolling 
of the gunpowder wagon, with fresh supplies of powder to 
blow up or knock down more houses which the fire had not 

et reached. On these wagons sat thoughtfully the artil- 
feey-anen in their red uniforms, perhaps doubting whether 
in another hour they should be in existence,—whether they 
were not conveying the instrument of their own destruction. 

“ The streets were crowded and encumbered with carts, 
carriages, wagons, cars, trucks, and vehicles of every 
description, removing women and children; guards were 
hurrying to their posts,— olice, on horse and on foot, en« 
deavouring to introduce a little order in the midst of all this 
confusion. The people in hurrying backwards and forwards 
impeded each other: goods and furniture, which on account 
of their bulk had not yet been removed, were packed in 
wagons which people rte in vain to get conveyed away. 
In the anguish and tribulation of the moment they offered 
fifty, nay a hundred dollars for the loan of a horse; and 
when horses could not be procured, a number of men might 
be seen yoked to a heavily-laden wagon, drawing it away :— 
it was also remarkable to see hea those gloomy convey- 
ances of the dead, now appropriated by ay —s Such 
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was the aspect of the remoter streets,—those in the more 
immediate vicinity of the fire cannot be described, such was 
the wild confusion, distraction, and despair of the dense 
masses which occupied them. The approaches to these 
streets were by degrees occupied by goods, by helpless women, 
exhausted old men, and weeping children :—there they sat, 
cowering down to the earth, endeavouring to preserve a 
little remnant of worldly goods saved from the fire, and now 
endangered by selfish, dishonest men. 

“In the Jungfernstieg, that broad cheerful walk by the 

side of the silver blue py my adorned with lime trees which 
were budding under the influence of spring, all was confu- 
sion and perplexity. Wagons rolling away with furniture, 
and all sorts of the most incongruous sa the smoke 
and dust brought by the wind scarcely allowed the driver 
to distinguish his way, while flakes of fire falling thick 
and fast around often kindled the contents of the wagons, 
or set fire to the beds, linen, &c., which encumbered the 
road. All these means threatened to increase and extend 
the fire, when it was suddenly resolved to turn all the goods 
into the Alster, and soon this wide basin presented a singular 
spectacle. Objects of all kinds were fioating about, driven 
by the wind to the opposite shore, where crowds of merce- 
nary people were waiting to contend for their possession. 

“In Rosenstrasse a house was about to be blown up: the 
engineer entered it quickly to see that no living being 
remained therein, when he found an old man sitting very 
quietly in his great arm chair. 

“ ¢ Come, make haste out, old man, or you will have the 
house about your ears.’ 

“The old man replied very quietly, ‘ oy sister is gone 
out of town: you must wait till she comes home.’ 

“* Impossible, there is not a moment to Jose, you must 
come out quickly.’ 

“¢ Must I? No, indeed, I can’t go!’ 

“¢ Then I’ll call a couple of my men to carry you out.’ 

“This was immediately done. When the officer returned 
with his men, the old man got up, and was hastening into 
another room. 

“¢There is no time for joking now, old fellow,’ said the 
officer. 

“¢ Ah! but I must shut the window first,’ returned the 
old man. 

“« What’s the use of that, when we are going to blow up 
the house ? 

“Never mind, you may talk, but if I don’t do it my 
sister will scold,’ 

“The window was closed, the old man hurried off; and the 
next minute there remained no house for the exercise of the 
sister’s authority, and no home for the poor old man.” 

The money that has been raised in different parts of the 
world for the relief of the Hamburgers, seems to be very 
wisely dispensed. Relief was not given indiscriminately to the 
suffering poor, but they were all set to work amid the ruins, 
or among the new houses, and were, told that they should 
have lodging rent-free, and wages. Accordingly, in a short 
time several hundred small temporary houses were erected 
round and about the city, and through a few of its broadest 
streets; these houses are neat and comfortable, and are occu- 
= by persons whose homes have been consumed by the 

es. In some streets where the ruins had been sufficiently 
cleared, we noticed temporary shops of timber where the 
owners were plying their old trades on the old sites. Streit’s 
hotel, which we occupied, is sadly shorn of its splendour :— 
it consisted of two buildings, one behind the other, com- 
prising eighty-six apartments; the front, or major portion, 
was blown up: the back part, containing twenty-eight rooms 
and a handsome dining saloon, enables one to form an idea 
of the splendour of the whole. ‘We have led a life of 
industry,” said the landlady to me, “and all its fruits were 
blown up into the air; we must begin life again, for we 
expect to get little or nothing from the insurance offices.” 
Workmen were engaged in excavating the front part, pre- 
ratory to rebuilding, and it was amusing to see the 
eisurely way in which the rubbish was removed: each 
labourer had a pipe in his mouth, and a sort of tea-tray, on 
which he removed about a hatfull of rubbish at a time. 
“But in Germany,” as it was more than once remarked to 
me, “ we take everything easy.” 

After having satisfied our curiosity with viewing the 
ruins from several points, we proceeded on foot to Altona: 
the shar paving stones vexed and irritated the feet, and 
explained the reason why the Hamburg women have never 
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where a good education is given for 120 marks per annum, 
The building is a very handsome one, in the round arch 
style, and contains the town library, consisting of about two 
hundred thousand volumes, and many valuable MSS. 
The exertions made to save this building from the flames 
were very great, and fortunately successful. 

On passing through the gate of Hamburg, we observed 4 
notice stating that the gates would be closed at a certain 
hour, somewhere about dusk, and that a toll, increasing 
progressively every hour till twelve o’clock, would be 
demanded from all who pass. On emerging from this = 
we walked across a piece of neutral ground occupied by low 
taverns, show rooms, &c., to the gate of Altona, where the 
frontier of Holstein is indicated by the Danish coat of 
arms. There is not much at Altona to call for the 
remark of the mere passing stranger. The long walk of 
trees, called Paille Maille, is pleasant; the houses are old 
and shabby; the tomb of Klopstock an object of interest, 
painfully disturbed by the ssa of initials which 
deface it. 

The public conveyances between Hamburg and Altona 
are chiefly omnibuses and droskys, the bodies of which are 
of basket-work, and hold some eight or ten people. We 
rode back in an omnibus, which differed from one of the 
London species only in being more clumsy. The conductor 
is a better dressed and better behaved person, (our con- 
ductor displayed a gold watch and chain ;) he turns a little 
piece of machinery which causes a bell to strike, and a 
number to be registered, for every person who enters, 
Fraud is thus in a great measure prevented, for should he 
neglect to strike, it would probably be noticed and reported 
by the passenger. 

At four o’clock we returned to the Table d’I6te dinner, 
the ceremony being performed in the large saloon before 
referred to, with covers for about one hundred and twenty 
or one hundred and fifty guests, although not more than 
about thirty were actually seated at the time when mine 
host ascended his throne to dispense the soup. It is very 
common, however, in Germany for the inhabitants of the 
town to dine at an hotel, and to have a particular place at 
the table d’hote which they always occupy ; on such occa- 
sions the napkin is put aside from day to day, together with 
the bottle of wine, which may last the frugal guest two, 
three, or four days, and both are produced from day to day 
until the one is soiled, and the other exhausted. The 
German Cuisine pretends to occupy a medium position 
between the French and English; rejecting the interminable 
knickknackeries of the one and the wholesale joints of the 
other. The German diet was to me very acceptable, espe- 
cially the little compots of apples, or of pears, or of apricots, 
which stand in the place of vegetables with us. The only 
thing that startles the uninformed traveller is the amazin 
number of the courses. It is true that you are not peer | 
to partake of them all; not even by the waiter, who pleads 
in mute eloquence in their favour; but the puzzle at first is 
to know which to choose. 

By about half-past five my indefatigable German Cicerone 
invited me to visit Tivoli—a sort of tea-gardens in the 
suburb. We were conducted thither by the omnibus, and 
I was surprised to find a theatrical representation going on 
in the open air. A stage was erected, and a large pit and 
two side galleries contained about five hundred people, 
chiefly women, with their young children and grown-up 
daughters, most of them busily engaged in knitting, and lis- 
tening at the same time to an absurd play “done from the . 
French into German,” Every moving being moved on tip- 
toe in order not to disturb the audience, and at the end of 
the first piece there was a little buzz, but neither applause 
nor disapprobation. The audience seemed as little affected 
as if they were the same persons who sat there every even- 
ing, saw the same pieees, and were required to keep quiet. 
After the first piece we walked behind the stage, into some 
dry, dusty, cocknified gardens—of small extent and badly 
laid out. The whole length of this place on one side was 
occupied by what are called Russian mountains, 7. e., an 
inclined railway of wood, by means of which grown-up 
children descend in little wooden go-carts from the top 
to the bottom. 

On our return we walked through the boulevards, or 
girdens, which extend nearly round the town between the 
two Alster basins. Up to the siege of Hamburg in 1813, 
by the French, under Davoust, this city enjoyed the 
unenviable reputation of being one of the strong-holds of 





competed for the slipper of Cinderella. We passed by the 


Johanneum, a college under the care of professors of repute, 





Europe, and consequently a fair mark for her pugnacious 
neighbours to aim at. The horrible details of that siege 
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proved the folly of maintaining embattled walls round a 
populous trading town ; accordingly in more peaceable times 
trees, shrubs, and gardens were planted on the summit of 
the ramparts, over the salient angles of the bastions, and 
downwards through the ditch to the glacis; interspersed 
with a variety of walks leading to summer houses, bowers, 
rustic seats, statues, and public monuments. The whole 
was very pretty, but dusty on account of the dry weather ; 
and neglected on account of the demand for hands to prepare 
homes against winter for the burnt-out poor. 


Section III. 
TRAVELLING IN GERMANY. 


With such persevering sight-seeing as this, it is possible 
to get a very good idea of Hamburg in one day, especially as 
there are no picture galleries or museums to attract the 
stranger. At nine o’clock in the evening we started for 
Berlin by the Schnellwagen, or Velocity coach, so called 
from the rapid pace with which it moves along, i, ¢., about 
five miles an hour. 

In order to procure a passage by one of these conveyances, 
which belong to the Government and are managed by its 
officers, the traveller must present himself at the post- 
office (which is generally the same building as the coach- 
office) with his passport properly visé, and indorsed for the 

lace to which he proposes to travel: the whole fare must 
G paid beforehand, for which a receipt is given, containing 
also a long list of rules and regulations, and a blank receipt 
for luggage, which the traveller is to fill up and send with his 
luggage. This receipt, or “Ticket for the Journey,” as 
it is called, together with its accompanying rules for the 
regulation of the traveller, is in German, or English, or 
French, according to the language spoken by the candidate 
for a place in the snail-post, as some people are apt to pro- 
nounce the German name for the velocity coach. The 


seats in the coach are numbered, the smallest numbers 
being attached to the corner seats, which are given to the 
first comers. 

In Prussia everything is done by rule, and so minute are 
the directions that an Englishman is apt to smile more than 
once on i “ Notices” attached to the “ Ticket for 


the Journey.” They are too long for insertion here, or they 
might be given as acuriosity. One rule requires that no 

assenger take possession of a place the nuinber of which 
is not marked on his ticket, and that during his journey, 
even when there is a vacant place which ‘he would prefer 
to his own, he should not occupy it without permission 
from the post-master at the next office. With respect to 
the fare, travellers are to pay nothing more than is noted 
on the ticket; guards, postilions, &c., being absolutely 
prohibited from receiving remuneration. On a printed 
ticket, the number of parcels must be noted down by the 
traveller, with the nature of their contents, and the way 
in which the parcels are marked. This ticket is sent 
with the luggage, and delivered with it to the owner at the 
end of the journey. Sick or deranged persons are excluded 
from the Schnell post, as are also children under four years 
of age. Blind persons are not admitted without a guide to 
take care of them. At every post-office a book is kept, 
where travellers may record their complaints, if matter for 
such arise during the journey. These are a few of the more 
important regulations, but numerous others are stated in 
the ticket. 

A peculiarity of the Schnell post is, that it is never 
full: that is, as many passengers as choose to apply are 
booked for the journey ; but as there is but one Government 
Schnell coach for one journey, and this coach contains but 
nine persons, beiwagen, or extra coaches, are supplied for the 
remaining passengers, by the landlords at the various post- 
houses. The hauptwagen or main diligence is, in fact, the 
royal mail, and therefore, government property, and traverses 
the whole distance; but the beiwagen, though under the 
same rule and restriction as the hauptwagen, is the private 
property of the post-master, and is worked only one or two 
stages; consequently, when horses are changed, coaches are 
changed also, no matter at what hour, or however unpro- 
pitious the weather, or however soundly and sweetly the 
passenger may sleep, he must transfer himself into another 
coach, and wait until the whole of the luggage is transferred 
also, He need, however, be under no concern for the safety 
of his baggage ; the greatest care is taken of it, and provided 
it be distinctly marked with the name of the owner, and 
his next a of destination, the post-office is responsible 
for it. These stoppages are pleasant enough by day, and in 
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fine weather, because it gives the stranger an opportunity to 
look about him; but by night, and especially if it rain, it 
is indeed a trial of patience to be roused at every stage of an 
hour anda half or two hours, from the kind of dogged per- 
severing sleep which two days’, or a day and two nights’ 
travelling, is sure to bring to the most watchful eyes, and 
step into the clumsy vehicle, which presents so many points 
of difference from its predecessor that one has to make many 
trials of many postures before the sleeping posture is again 
acquired. 
ut should the unfortunate passenger arrive late at the 
office to book his place, he had much better have remained 
away altogether; in the first place, he is sure of a centre 
place, where he will find no cosy corner wherein to rest his 
weary head, so that sleep will mock him at a distance, but 
never visit him ; and secondly, he will for certain be in the 
beywagen, but happy may he think himself if that beywagen 
be not a drosky, @.¢., a ricketty worn-out gig, with leathern 
curtains, through the seams of which, or the angles of the 
vehicle, the night air and the rain contend for admission. 
Should it happen that there remain but three or four extra 
panes over when the hauptwagen and one or more 
eywagen are filled, they are transferred usually to the 
smallest possible conveyance, without any regard to their 
comfort. 

On arriving at the coach-office the numbers of the pas- 
sengers are called over, and the guard conducts them to 
their seats. Here they remain, until called out again, one 
by one, to pay the ueberwicht or overweight of their luggage, 
which may vary from a few silver groschen to several dollars ; 
but if the passengers have much — luggage it is sent by 
a baggage wagon. Before starting, the luggage receipts are 
returned to their respective owners. 

The form of the coach is soon described :—in the fore part 
is the coupé, capable of accommodating three persons; then 
the mid-body of the coach, in which six bold persons allow 
themselves to be immured; and in the rear isa sort of 
warehouse, with folding-doors, capable of containing the 
luggage of the nine preceding travellers, provided their views 
as to the quantity of goods necessary to a journey be mode- 
rate. 

By dint of much bawling, and hurry and agitation on the 
part of the conductor, the passengers, baggage, and postilions 
are in their respective places. Horns, remarkable for their 

enny-trumpet timbre, announce the departure of the Royal 
reason Schnell Post, with its attendant satellites, the 
Beiwagen. 

My fellow passengers, although but five in number, were 
German, English, French, and Greek; they were very 
chatty, pleasant companions by day, and with the exception 
of the two sufferers in the middle places, good sleepers by 
night ; the fatigues of the day disposed me for sleep, and 
notwithstanding the frequent change of vehicle I managed 
to sleep till dawn, when we arrived at Boitzenberg, a small 
antiquated town upon the Elbe, with a large clumsy old 
church. On leaving this place we quitted the Elbe alto- 
gether. Our road was in the territory of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin : a large part of the land was fertile in corn, and 
contrasted remarkably with the sandy wastes of the Duchy 
of Lauenberg, near Hamburg, and the dreary oceans of sand 
about Berlin. In this neighbourhood numerous flocks of 
geese supply a large part of Europe with quills, and the 
natives with a delicacy called goose-breasts, consisting of 
that part of the bird smoked and cured like bacon. At 
Vellatin we were refreshed with clean water and white 
towels, after which some excellent coffee, and rolls and 
butter, were produced, on which, in my simplicity, I made 
a good breakfast, when I was informed that that was only a 
preparatory whet to the breakfast which we were to have at 
Ludwigslust. At this place we arrived at about ten o’clock, 
and sat down to a sumptuous meal, resembling rather an 
abundant dinner than a breakfast, and to the enjoyment of 
which forty minutes were allowed. 

Ludwigslust is the residence of the Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin; it is a very pretty place, the streets 
planted with double rows of trees, and everything arranged 
so as to please, or rather to leave nothing to offend the eye; 
its four thousand inhabitants seem as if they had nothing 
else to do but to keep the place in order, admire the palace 
and park, and bow to the well-dressed soldiers whose presence 
seems also more for show than use. 

About noon we arrived at the Prussian frontier, as indi- 
cated by the black and white stripes upon posts, gates, and 
toll-bars; by a granite obelisk bearing the one-headed black 
eagle; and by the greater zeal, energy, and activity with 
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which everybody seemed tomove. The passengers’ baggage 
was here searched for the first time; the search was tolera- 
bly strict, but not offensively so. Our passports were here 
taken away, and returned, properly endorsed, at Perleberg. 

In the market-place of this little town stands a Roland 
statue. The figure is cased in armour, and bears in its mailed 


hand a ponderous sword. It is about fourteen feet high, and | 


stands upon a pedestal which rises six feet from the street. 


It is only of late years that the origin and eq od 
he Inquiry | 


these statues has been at all understood : and as t 
is a curious one, the following information may, perhaps, 
be of interest to the general reader. 

Roland, or Ruland statues, occur in no less than twenty- 
eight German towns, for the most part in Saxony. There is 
one of these statues at Arles, which is known by the term 
La Dominante: and they are also met with in some towns of 
Switzerland. 

According to popular tradition, these statues were erected 
in honour of Roland, a great champion, and one of the 
twelve Paladins of Charlemagne. Paladin was the name 
given to knights errant, who wandered about the earth to 

ive proofs of their valour and gallantry. They obliged every 

night whom they met with in their travels; to acknow- 
ledge the transcendant beauty of their ladies, or in case of 
refusal, to engage with them in mortal combat. The first 
adventurers of this kind mentioned in the olden time 
belonged to the Round Table of King Arthur, in England, 
of whom the most famous was Launcelot of the Take. 
After him Amadis de Gaul held a high place among these 
knights; and still later, the paladins of Charlemagne, at 
the head of whom was Roland or Orlando, became the theme 
of many a romance. 

This Roland is represented as the nephew of Charlemagne. 
His character is that of a brave, unsuspicious, and loyal 
warrior, but somewhat simple in his disposition. According 
to the romances, he fell, together with the flower of Charle- 
magne’s chivalry, in the Roncesvalles, one of the passes of 
the Pyrenees, during the retreat of Charlemagne from Spain. 
The rear of Charlemagne’s army was entirely defeated b 
the Arabs, in the year 778, and the brave Roland was killed. 
In the dirges of the romance of those days this battle bears 
a conspicuous part. The chief place of the celebrated pass 
or valley of Roncesyalles is traversed by the (so called) 
“ Gates of Roland,” leading fover the Pyrenees to France ; 
and in the church of the little place, fabulous antiquities, 
bearing the name of Roland, are shown. His adventures 
are contained in the fabulous chronicles of Turpin (De Vita 
Caroli Magni et Roland), and in the old French romances 
relating to Charlemagne and his paladins. The celebrated 
romantic epic poems of Orlando Innamorato, by Boiardo, 
and Orlando Furioso, by Ariosto, relate to him and his ex- 

loits. bs 
. Such, then, is a brief account of this Roland, or Orlando, 
of whom there is no doubt some truth mingled with the 
mass of romance and absurdity which so largely abound in 
the old chronicles relating to the ages of chivalry ; and such 
is the man to whose honour the popular opinion of Germany 
ascribes the erection of the Roland statues. But if ever 
this hero really existed, the Germans, particularly the 
Saxons, in whose former territory they are found, would 
probably, on account of the political relations existing be- 
tween Charlemagne and the Germans, have been the last to 
erect statues to the honour of one of Charlemagne’s knights. 

The explanation given by intelligent writers has more 
op apace J about it, and is supported by better reasoning. 

t is supposed that these “-Roland statues” of the German 
towns represent no historical personage whatever; but that 
they are merely the symbols of municipal authority, or of 
territorial jurisdiction or police. Ruge, in the old German, 
signifies a court of Justice, or of Pleas; and Rugeland 
(Riiland, or Réland) isa land, territory, or district, endowed 
with the privileges of holding such a court within itself, or 
of dispensing, within its own limits, justice both civil and 
criminal. Now this privilege, or this authority, and the 
determination to exercise it, are represented by a town statue 
(weich-bild), or statue of the highways and market-places ; 
and these statues, or simple symbols of the privileged or in- 
corporated districts, cities, &c., are the Rolands, or Rilands 
or, more properly, the Rugelands-Saulen, which, in other 
words, are the stones, pillars, or columns of the several 
Riigelands, communes, or municipalities. Der Roland, or 
Riiland, says a German lexicographer, is “ein riesen Bild” 
fa gigantic statue), erected in the olden time in the mar- 

et-places of several cities of Germany. 


.. Jt would be easy to carry these explanations, and this 
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' history much further; but they must stop, in the present 


instance, with the proposition, that a Rélandsiul, or Riie- 
lanséul, is the same with the well-known Erminséul, so 


| zealously destroyed by Charlemagne himself, and the same 
| with the statue of Mercury, or Hermes, the accompaniment 


(and for the same reasons) of Greek and Roman market- 
places and highways; and that, probably, two of these 

dlands, or Riilands, or Ermins, the apparent source of the 
name “Ermin Street,” or “Herming Street,” one for 
London, and one for Middlesex, are the originals of the 
famous giants in the Guildhall of our English capital. 

The roads in Prussia are now as celebrated for their excel- 
lence as formerly for their wretchedness. Down to the year 
1814 the traveller is described as being conducted through 


rather than over a wide irregular tract of loose sand, 


called a road merely because it was traversed by vehicles. 
The carriage often sank at once up to the axles, and the pos- 
tilion displayed less anxiety to advance than to make the 
wheels exactly fit the ruts of those which had preceded it. 
Through the active exertions of M. Von Nagler, the post- 
master-general, and under the direction of an Englishman 
named Elliot, the art of making macadamized roads was 
introduced, and with such effect that between 1814 and 1827 
no less than 877 German miles of good roads were con< 
structed. 

From Hamburg to Berlin the country, as seen from the 
road, is flat and barren, producing little but heath and 
gloomy plantations of fir. The road stretches over a portion 
of that great plain of sand which extends to St. Petersburg, 
and contains everywhere boulders of slate and granite rocks, 
varying in size from that of a pebble to that of a house, 
They were a. at some remote period transported from 
the mountains of Norway and Sweden, since they can be 
referred to no other source between the Elbe and the Baltic. 
They supply admirable materials for the construction of 
the new sale, and indeed but for these boulders, the roads 
could never have been constructed. 

The approach to Berlin is indicated by the increased 
population and bustle. After passing Spandau, a strongly 
fortified town at the junction of | the Havel with the Spree, 
we arrived at the royal abode of Charlottenburg, a village of 
aristocratic summer residences. The road then proceeds 
straight-forward through a succession of groves dotted with 
palaces, villas, and ornamental cottages: the traffic began to 
thicken: the fresh morning air was tainted with the fumes 
of tobacco, proceeding from the pipes of a whole regiment 
of foot-soldiers; and further ona troop of horse-soldiers 
slowly traversed the road, each member of which puffed at 
his morning’s pipe. At the end of a long and handsome 
road, closed in by the Thier-garten on one side, and the 
the grand parade on the other, appeared the beautiful Bran- 
denburg gate, through which we entered Berlin. 


Section IV. 
ARRIVAL aT BERLIN. 


The first aspect of this city produces a favourable impres- 
sion. Having passed the Brandenburg gate you see the 
whole extent of the Unter der Linden, the finest street in 
Berlin. Its whole breadth is divided into five separate ave- 
nues by double rows of linden or lime trees, while the 
houses though not high are wide, spacious, and effective. At 
the other extremity of the street is a splendid display or 
architecture, such as cannot perhaps be seen from one spot 
in any other city; the colossal Palace, the beautiful colon- 
nade of the new Museum, the elegant guard-house, the 
Italian opera, and the University. Within a very short 
distance, also, is the Arsenal, (considered by some the most 
perfect building in Berlin,) and the Academy of Arts. 

Most travellers agree in representing Berlin as one of the 
most splendid and perfect of cities; there has long been a 
kind of fashion to so much over-estimate this capital, that 
it is difficult by reading merely, to gain a correct impression. 
There is much to admire in Berlin, and much to condemn; 
while therefore most writers paint a too favourable picture, 
it may be amusing, if not instructive, to notice the sketch 
taken by an unfriendly though skilful hand, and we believe 
with unprejudiced judgment. 

“ Berlin,” says Mr. Vaiag, “has the air of the metropolis 


of a ee of yesterday. No Gothic churches, narrow 


streets, fantastic gable-ends, no historical stone and lime, no 
remnants of the picturesque ages, recal the olden time. * * 
Berlin is a city of palaces, that is, of huge barrack-like 
edifices, with pillars, statues, and all the regular frippery of 
the tawdry school of classical French architecture in 
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stucco, and frequently out at el discovering the naked 
brick under Op tattered otlow fated covering of plaster. 
The fixtures which strike the eye in the streets of Berlin 
are vast fronts of buildings, clumsy ornaments, clums 

statues, clumsy inscriptions, a profusion of gilding, guard- 
houses, sentry-boxes; the movables are sentries presenting 
arms every minute, officers with feathers and orders passing 
unceasingly ; hackney droskies rattling about, and numbers 
of well-dressed people, The streets are spacious and straight, 
with broad margins on each side for foot-passengers; and a 
band of plain flag-stones on these margins makes them much 
more walkable than the streets of most continental towns. 
But these margins are divided from the spacious carriage- 
way in the middle by open kennels, telling the nose un- 
utterable things, These open kennels are boarded over only 
at the gateways of the palaces to let the carriages cross them, 
and must be particularly convenient to the inhabitants, for 
they are not at all particularly agreeable. Use reconciles 
people to nuisances which might be easily removed. A 
sluggish, but considerable river, the Spree, stagnates through 
the town, and the money laid out in stucco-work, and out- 
side decoration of the houses, would go far towards covering 
over their drains, raising the water by engines, and sending 
it in a purifying stream through rer street and sewer. 
If bronze and marble could smell, Blucher and Bulow, 
Schwerin and Zeithen, and duck-winged angels, and two- 
headed eagles innumerable, would be found on their pedes- 
tals holding their noses instead of grasping their swords, It 
is a curious illustration of the difference between the ciyili- 
zation of the fine arts and that of the useful arts, in their 
influences on social well-being, that this city, as populous as 
Glasgow or Manchester, has an Italian opera, two or three 
theatres, a vast picture-gallery and statue-gallery, museums 
of all kinds, a musical academy, schools of all descriptions, an 
university with one’ hundred and forty-two professors, the 
most distinguished men of science who can be collected in 
Germany, and is undoubtedly the capital, the central point 
of taste in the fine arts, and of mind and intelligence in 
literature, for a vast proportion of the enlightened and re- 
fined of the European population—and yet has not advanced 
so far in the enjoyments and comforts of life, in the civiliza- 
tion of the useful arts, as to have water conveyed in pipes 


into their city and into their houses. Three hundred thou- 


sand people have taste enough to be in die-away eestasies at 
the singing of Madame Pasta, or the dancing of Taglioni, 
and have not taste enough to appreciate or feel the want of 
a supply of water in their kitchens, sculleries, drains, sewers, 
water-closets. The civilization of an English village is, 
after all, more real -ciyilization than that of Paris or 
Berlin.” 

We have already devoted a Supplement to the description 
of Berlin (Saturday Magazine, Vol, VIL, p. 121); it will 
not, therefore, be necessary to dwell in detail on the most 
striking features of this city, A few remarks, however, 
may be made on certain minor details which can only be 
furnished by actual observation, 

The traveller in France is everywhere distressed and 
annoyed at the number of mendicants that solicit his charity, 
in language frequently offensive and irreligious, and with 
looks which as often bespeak vice and hypocrisy as want 
and sickness, In Prussia the traveller, if he thinks at all 
on the subject, is surprised to see no beggars, and never to be 
asked to bestow alms except by one elass of persons, who 
are not beggars by profession; these are the travelling 
journeymen, or Handwerk’s Burschen, 

By an ancient regulation in most parts of Germany and 
Switzerland, no apprentice can exercise his trade until he has 
passed a certain number of years in travel, in order to gain 
experience in his craft, and learn the different modes of 
practising the same trade in different countries. On first 
setting out he receives from the corporation or trade to 
which he belongs, a book, in which he registers his wander- 
ings, and in which his employers certify as to his conduct. 
When he reaches a place at which he intends to stop, he 
applies to the members of his own trade, and if work is to be 
had he is employed: if not, he is furnished with a bed of clean 
straw under shelter, and occasionally a small sum from the 
funds of the guild ; and next morning he must again proceed, 
nor can he remain many hours in any one place until work is 
oo In the course of these wanderings‘he is often abso- 

utely penniless, and but for the charity of the more wealthy 
might suffer severe distress. I have frequently been accosted 
by these persons, and have entered into conversation with 
them ; I found them generally well-informed, as indeed may 
be expected from the admirable system of education that 





everywhere prevails; and they are most generally spoken 
of as deserving objects of charity The external appearance 
of one may be taken as a type of the whole class, whatever be 
the trade: first, a pipe in the mouth; secondly, a large 
knapsack on the back, with a boot on each side; thirdly, 
a blouse, frequently drawn over very decent clothes, 

When the term of his wanderings is expired, the appren- 
tice returns home with a an of his skill, and if 
approved, he receives his freedom, and is allowed to set up 
for himself. 

The return of one of these apprentices to his native town is 
the subject of a favourite ballad which I heard sung in Saxony. 
The apprentice, browned by the travel of three years, enters 
the street of his native town; he meets his friend, who 
passes by without recognising him ; he then meets his be- 
trothed—she also passes by without knowing him ; he then 
meets his mother—she instantly utters a loud cry of joy, falls 
upon his neck, bursts into tears, and exclaims, “ Mein Sohn! 

ein Sohn!” 

Berlin has one noble pre-eminence over every city of great 

ulation in Europe perhaps, and certainly over every city 
in Britain, in the management and care of her poor, and in 
the efficient arrangements for the relief of the distressed, 
and the suppression of mendicity, carried on by the gratui- 
tous services of the middle class of her citizens, The fol- 
lowing details are abridged from Mr. Laing’s Notes of a 
Traveller, but I have had several opportunities of verifying 
their accuracy, 

In the great towns of Prussia the management of the re 
rests with the municipalities, and these are required to 
appoint poor-directors, In Berlin the duty of these poor- 
directors is the general care of the poor of the city, and of 
the poor-schools, the orphan-house, the work-house, the 
infirmary, the hospital for the aged, and three smaller 
hospitals; and the charge, direction, and superintendence of 
all the funds and expenditure, and management of the poor. 
The city is divided into fifty-six districts, each under its 
poor-commission, the commissioners being more or less 
numerous, according to the number of poor usually in their 
district, but in general being from five to nine, and each 
commission having within its own district, if possible, its 
own physician, surgeon, oculist, and apothecary, whose 
services are paid. The poor-commissioners receive no pay 
or emolument, but are benevolent persons, and the most 
respectable in their districts, who are requested to accept 
the office. The district is so divided that in general each 
poor-commissioner has not more than ten or twelve paupers 
receiving relief to look after. At the end of each month 
the poor-commissioners of each district meet together in a 
conference, to make a report of the proceedings in their 
respective subdivisions, and to settle the business of the 
month. As the whole efficacy of the system turns upon the 
poor-commissioners, both as to the relief of the distressed, 
and the just economy to the public, it is necessary to detail 
their duties. 

If a pauper desires relief, he must apply to the president 
of the poor-commission of the district in which he resides, 
who receives the application, inquires into the grounds of 
it, into the situation, family connections, and other circum- 
stances of the applicant; and if it be not so utterly ground- 
less as to be summarily dismissed, refers it to the poor-com- 
missioner in whose section of the district the pauper is 
living. He sends another poor-commissioner from another 
gection of the district, to make inquiry also in the neigh- 
bourhood, and at the last place of residence in the city. 
These commissioners inquire of the landlord, the neighbours, 
the last employer ; and in the monthly meeting of the whole 
commissioners of the district, a report of the result of the 
inquiry Is made, and the case decided, In urgent cases, any 
one of the poor-commissioners of the distriet may, with con- 
sent of the president, grant an immediate relief, but this 
must be reported at the first monthly meeting of the whole. 
If the pauper has applied for relief, and the president finds 
that it should not be ted, he takes an examination book 
with him, in which there are twenty-five printed questions, 
which the applicant is bound to answer, concerning his age, 
state of h th, capability of work, former trade or occupa- 
tion, causes of its not ne him now, number, age, and 
capability of work, of the members of the family, situation 
of the relations who by law are obliged to support him, (in 
Prussia people are legally obliged to support, if able, their 
nearest blood-relations,) and if there be any children in the 
family, whether they have been vaccinated, confirmed, sent 
to school, &c. This examination book is handed to the two 
commissioners appointed to examine into the case, who have 
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also their printed questions in it, to be replied to by the 
result of their inquiries concerning the applicant; and if 
sickness or physical inability is stated by the pauper, the 
»hysician of the commission writes his testimony also in the 
Saar: and lastly, the determination of the district poor- 
commission upon the case, as to granting or denying relief 
of a permanent kind, is written in this examination book, 
and carried -into effect by the commissioners. This exami- 
nation book is the groundwork of a standing personal docu- 
ment or certificate of the case of each individual pauper, or 
alms-receiver, by which every circumstance relative to his 
pauperism is known. If he changes his abode, and applies 
to the president of the new district poor-commission for 
relief, as being a pauper from another district, the examina- 
tion book is sent for, but the president proceeds entirely as 
if it were a new case. The examination book follows the 
pauper wherever he goes as pauper, and his case, after re- 
peated examinations, can scarcely be one not entitled to 
relief. 

Medical assistance is granted by an order from the poor- 
commissioner countersigned by the president. Orders for 
fuel, or money to purchase it, are given very often, not to the 
single pauper himself, but to his landlord, to keep the house 
regularly warm. 

As messengers to the poor-commissioners there are twenty- 
three town sergeants, who receive pay, and who, with 
twelve poor-wards, are specially charged with the arrest of 
beggars, and taking them to the workhouse; and as they 
iknow the actual paupers and are daily among them, moving 
about, and doing the messages of the poor-commissioners in 
each division and district, to and from the poor, this cer- 
tainty of being known prevents the pauper from begging. 
In the actuat distribution of relief to paupers this is the only 
expense. Medical attendance, medicines, bandages, specta- 
cles for old people, &c., are disbursements of the fund itself, 
not of the administration of it. 

In the year 1838 the sum of 54,4327. was expended in 
Berlin for the relief and support of the poor, including the 
expenses of the workhouse, orphan and other hospitals, and 
of a school for the special purpose of educating depraved 
or morally neglected children. 

Of this sum a portion is derived from permanent funds 





left for the endowment of the hospitals, or from legacies left 
to the poor, part from government and also as occasional 
gifts from the king, part from voluntary contributions of 
the inhabitants; but the greater part is derived from the 
city taxes, which in Berlin are heavy. Mr. Laing remarks 
that Berlin, with about one third more of population, Py: 
above three times as much money’ for the support of the 
poor as Edinburgh. 

But the Berliners consider that their mode of relieving the 
poor is better than by a direct poor-rate; their bounty comes 
to the poor as a relief, gift, or donation; not as part of a 
fund on which they have a just claim as being speeey 
raised for their use, and to which they have a right. To 
the actual efficiency of the system in the two great points 
of relieving fully, humanely, and economically, all real dis- 
tress—and in the suppression of all street begging, and 
much vice and idleness—the most hasty traveller, who 
inquires at all into the state of the poor, or even contents 
himself with his personal observation as a stranger walking 
about the town, must bear the fullest testimony. 

A number of practical details in the working of this 
admirable scheme cannot find place here ; it may, however, 
he noticed that the books of this establishment are kept in 
most perfect order, by a number of paid clerks. From the 
examination books and monthly accounts of each board, 
from the lists kept by charitable persons, who have regular 
poor pensioners upon their bounty, and from other sources, 
is formed a regular head-book, or ledger, in which each 
individual pauper has his account for himself, and from 
which it can at once be seen whether an individual is re- 
ceiving too much, or deriving aid from any other charity. 
Charitable persons can also refer to it, to know if the poor 
they take an interest in, are in real distress. A few words 
must also be said respecting the school for neglected chil- 
dren. These children are first placed in a lazarette for 
fourteen days, in one wing of the hospital, to be sure that 
they are free from infectious disease; the sick are on the 
other side, and the children are only admitted to mingle 
with the others when perfectly clean and well; and their 
moral defects are in some degree ascertained. Useful trades 
and women’s work are taught the boys and girls in these 
institutions. 
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